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BUDDHIST EDUCATION IN KASHMIR 
By 

B. K. KATJL DEAMBI 

Buddhism gained a footing in Kashmir as early as the 3rd 
century B.C. when, according to the Ceylonese Chronicle Mahavavhsa 1 , 
it was first introduced in the Valley by a Buddhist missionary 
Majjhantika during the reign of the Maurya king ASoka (c. 273-236 
B C.). Kalhaija 2 mentions Asoka as king of Kashmir and follower of 
Jina i.e., the Buddha and attributes to him the foundation of 
numerous stupas’ in the Valley, four of which were seen by Huen 
Tsiang (629-645 A.D.) during his visit to Kashmir. 3 However, 
Buddhism seems to have found its way to Kashmir even earlier than 
the reign of Asoka. According to the Rajatarahgini 4 king Surendra 
of Kashmir who ruled earlier than Asoka was a Buddhist and founded 
a Vihara called Narendrabhavana in the neighbouring Darad country 
and a Vihara called Saurasa ‘which was distinguished by religious 
merit’ in his own kingdom. A Buddhist text Divyavadana 5 refers to 
some distinguished Buddhist Acarayas residing in Tamasavana in 
Kashmir who were invited by Asoka to participate in the deleberations 
of the Council convened by him at Pataliputra. 

Buddhism rose to the pinnacle of its glory in the Valley during 

the reign of the Kusana king Kaniska and his successors. It was 

during the reign of Kaniska that the Fourth Buddhist Council was 

convened in the Valley in order to prepare an authentic version of 

the doctrine. As a result of the deleberations of this council 

commentories were written on the disputed passages of Buddhist 

scriptures and these came to be known as the Vibhclsa and the upadesa 
/ 

Sastras. 6 This council gave a great boost to the Buddhist literary 


1. Mahavaih£a % Ed. W. Geiger. P. T. S. London, 1- v8, XII. 3, 

2. Rajatarahgini , Ed. A. Stein, i, 101-2, Tr. Stein, p. 19. 

3. Watters T., On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, 1904, p. 261 

4. Op.cit., i, 93-94, Tr. Stein, p. 17. 

5. Divyavadana , Ed. E.B. Cowell and B.A Neil. Cambridge, 1886, p. 399. 

6. Of. Huen Tsiang’s account of this council Watters, op.cit, % pp. 270-271, 
Samuel Beal, Tr. Si-Yu-Ki, (Buddhist Records of the Western World), pp. 151 ff. 
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2 BUDDHIST EDUCATION IN KASHMIR 

activity in the Valley and in the subsequent centuries Kashmir became 
a centre of Buddhist learning and scholarship and produced a galaxy of 
Buddhist philosophers who not only gave a new shape to the Buddhist 
order making it more attractive for the common masses but also 
successfully withstood the challenges posed by the wide upsurge of 
the rival Brahmanical faiths. The texts and commentaries written 
by them became so popular that Buddhist scholars from distant parts 
of the country and abroad rushed to the Valley to study the same in 
the famous viharas established by the royal and individual donors. 
Another notable contribution of these Buddhist savants of Kashmir 
was the formulation of the Buddhist canon in Sanskrit. This canon 
is now unfortunately lost and is preserved only in parts in the 
Gilgit Manuscripts and in Chinese and Tibetan Translations. The 
Buddhist philosophers of Kashmir unlike those of other faiths did 
not remain content with the expounding of the gospel of the Buddha 
in the Valley alone but sent well trained missionaries to diseminate 
the faith in the neighbouring countries of Central Asia, Tibet and 
China. 

The considerable literary activity among the Buddhists of 
Kashmir, referred to above, presupposes a well laid out system of 
Buddhist education in Kashmir. But unfortunately our knowledge 
of the same is extremely meagre. Though quite a large number of 
viharas or monasteries were established in Kashmir from time to 
time right from the 3rd century B.C. to 12th century A.D., we have 
no means to ascertain how instruction was imparted in these 
celebrated seats of Buddhist learning. The Buddhist literature 
produced in Kashmir which would have thrown ample light on the 
subject, is unfortunately lost and the proceedings of the Fourth 
Council which according to Huen Tsiang 7 were inscribed on copper 
plates still lie buried in some unknown corner of the Valley The 
Gilgit Manuscripts and the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims though 
rich in other details do not furnish much information regarding the 
Buddhist system of education in Kashmir. We are, as such, left with 
no alternative but to collect scraps of information wherever available 
and try to knit them together in a way as to present more or less a 
coherent study. 

We may presume that the system of Buddhist education in 
Kashmir in essential features save for some minor local differences 
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was the same as it obtained in other parts of Northern India. x^ e 
history of the Buddhist system of education is practically that of the 
Buddhist order or Samgha and the rules of Buddhist education are 
those of the Buddhist order. 8 


Ordination 


The first educational ceremony which a Buddhist adherent had 
to undergo was Pabbajd (Sanskrit Pravrdjya) or the First Ordination. 
This ceremony was performed when a boy was of eight years of age. 
The detailed procedure and rules of the ordination are given in the 
early Buddhist texts like the Cullavagga and the Mahdvagga and the 
testimony of I-Tsing (A.D. 671-695) would show that these were faith¬ 
fully, carried out in the viharas in the country even in the 7th 
century A.D. After the ordination ceremony the adherent became a 
novice. Unlike in the Brahamanic system, the ordination was open 
to all irrespective of caste or creed. Only, the applicant ought to be 
free from disease and neither a slave, a debtor, nor in the king’s 
service. The Vinaya Pitaka 9 describes the ceremony of admission 
thus “Let him who desires to receive ordination first cut off his hair 
and beard ; let him put on yellow robes, adjust his upper robe so 
as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the Bhikkhus with his head 
and sit down, then let him raise his joined hands and tell him to say : 
‘I take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my refuge in the Dhamma, 
I take my refuge in the Samgha’. '•K 


* 




* 


Each novice called Sramanerd had then to choose a bhikkhu 
who was a full member of the order as his upajjhoya or preceptor. 
A pupil was called a Saddhi-viharik^^Jn the words of. the Buddha 
himself, “I prescribe, O Bhikkhus' m lh'kt young bhikkhus choose an 
updjjhdya (or preceptor), the Updjjhdya O bhikkhus ought to consider 
the saddhiviharika (i.e., the pupil) as a son ; the saddhiviharika ought 
to consider the Upajjhyaya as a father. Thus these two united by 
mutual reverence, confidence and communion of life, will progress, 
advance and reach a high stage in this doctrine and discipline.” 10 
The Mahdyagga lays down the following method of selecting an 
upajjhyaya, “Let him who is going to choose an upajjhaya adjust 
his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the 


^ 8. R.K. Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education , Delhi, 1974, p. 394, 
2 H?. Mahdvagga. i. 38. 

*^10. Ibid. i. 25. 
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squatting, raise his joined hands and 
jjhaya. The request was to be repeated 
ikkhu gdve his consent either by word or gesture; 
pupil of that bhikkhu Si 

>C, After the first ordination the gramanera or the novice bad to 
on probation for twelve years, after the successful completion ot 
which he was formally admitted into the Samgha or Order generally 
at the age of twenty. Detailed procedures are laid down- in the ^ 
Buddhist texts regarding the final ordination called Upasampada^ ' 
The novice was, presented by his preceptor before an assembly of ten* 
learned monks (including himself) who should have been of ten 
years'-standing. The eligibility of the novice’s admission to the Samgha 
was first ascertained. Then the preceptor moved a resolution for the 
candidates admission to the Order. The resolution was deemed to 
have been passed if the members present gave their assent by silence. 

In case of divided opinion voting was resorted to and the case was 
decided by a majority vote. The exact hour, month, season of 
ordination were recorded so that the seniority of the ordained could 
be determined. 12 


Teacher and Pupil 


Detailed guide-lines are laid down in the Buddhist texts both 

as regards the conduct of the pupil towards-his teacher and vice-versa; 
The same are described at length by I-Tsing. “The following is the 
manner”, says I-Tsing, “in which a pupil waits on his teacher in 
India. He goes to his teacher at the first watch and at the last watch 
of the night. Selecting some passages from the Tripifaka the teacher 
gives a lesson in a way that suits circumstances and does not pass 
any fact or theory unexplained. He inspects his pupil’s moral conduct 
and warns him of defects and transgressions ; whenever he finds his 
pupil faulty he makes him seek remedies and repent. The pupil rubs 
the teacher’s body, folds his clothes or sometimes sweeps the 
apartment and the yard. Then having examined water to see whether 
insects be in it he gives it to the teacher. Thus if there be anything 
to be done he does all on behalf of his teacher. This is the manner 
in which one pays respects to one’s superior’ . 13 


V 


&11. Ibid. 

g -tylZ. Ibid. i. 31. For Rules of Ordination fcf> I-Tsing, A Record of the 
Buddhist Religion, Tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. 95 ff. 

^ 13* Ibi<i P* ^ 20 5 also cf Mahlvagga, 1.255. 
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On the other hand the teacher Had also some obligations 
towards the taught. “The upajjhaya, 0, bhikkhus, ought to observe 
a strict conduct towards his saddhiviharika. Let the upajjhaya, 0, 
bhikkhus, afford spiritual help and furtberence to the sadhivihdrika 
by teaching, Jby" putting questions to him by exhortation, by 
instruction” ^The teacher was to see that his taught possessed the 

requisite kit,—an alms-bowl, a robe and other articles of'daily use. 

In case of pupil’s illness the teacher would himself nurse him, supply 
all the medicine needed and attend to him as if he were his child. 
Thus the pupil received complete training at the hands of his teacher. 
Both the teacher and the taught exercised check over each other 
so far as monastic discipline was concerned. '^When the teacher 
committed any grave offence and violated the monastic rules the 
pupil would get him duly punished and after the punishment was 
undergone he would get him rehabilitated again in the Samgha. 
Similarly, the pupil not carrying out faithfully the duties laid down 
for him towards his teacher was liable to be expelled. 16 , 


down in the 

Mahavagga. ^According to it the teacher must be well up “in what 
belongs to moral practices, self concentration, wisdom, emancipation 
and the knowledge and insight thereto ; must be able to train a pupil 
in the/precepts of proper conduct, to educate him in the elements of 
morality ; to instruct him to what pertains to the Dhamma, to instruct 
bimin what pertains to the Vihqya.” 16 

Vihara or Monastery 

The seat of learning was a Vihara. Originally vihara aimed at 
providing suitable accommodation to the monks for carrying on their 
studies and meditation. These gradually developed into academic 
centres where instruction on all branches of Buddhist lore was 
imparted by the veteran Buddhist Scholars well ground in religion 
and philosophy. 

Several Viharas or Buddhist monastic institutions were founded 
v by the eclectic rulers of Kashmir from time to time’and their number 

must have been pretty large at the time’ when Buddhism enjoyed 


(0^4. 

Mahavagga. I. 26. 

Ibid . I, 27 ; Mookerji, Op.cit . p. 405. 
Ibid. 1.36; 


Qualifications of: a: Teacher 

The qualifications of 
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considerable popularity in the Valley. Unfortunately all of these 
are now in ruins but even the ruins are grand and imposing. The 
extant remains of chapels, corridors, cells and courtyards bear an 
eloquent testimony to the great literary and educational activity that 
was once going on there. 

Among these Viharas, mention may be made of the VihSras at 
Ushkur, Parihasapura and Harvyan, all of- which are now in ruins. 
It was in the Ushkur Vihara that the famous Chinese pilgrim 
Huen Tsiang on his first entry into Kashmir in 631 A D. spent his 
first night. 17 This-Vifea-ra—was—built-according, to Kalhana by the 
famous-Kafk-ota-ruler Lalitaditya. 18 Huen Tsiang on his arrival in 
the capital lodged for one night in the Jayendra-Vibara which was 
built by Jayendra the maternal uncle of the king Pravaraseiia II. 19 
Next day on the king’s invitation he shifted to the royal palace where 
he stayed for two years and devoted his time to the study of certain 
Sutras and Sastras 20 The monastery at Parihasapura (modern 
Paraspor on the Srinagar Baramulla road) famous for its colosal 
image of Buddha was also^built by king Lalitaditya. 21 It contained 
separate cells for monks and the priests. Harwan called Sadarhadvana 
in ancient times was the seat of the famous Buddhist patriarch 
Nagarjuna who lived during the period of the Kusaria king Kaniska 
and guided by whom “the Baudhas attained such preponderence in 
the Valley that the traditional customs and rites of the land fell into 
abeyance”. 22 

Other famous Viharas were the Kayyavihara which was built 
by the king of Lata (Gujrat) in the Valley and where the famous 
Buddhist savant Saravajnamitra’ who appeared as another Jina 
(Buddha) expounded and taught the Buddhist scriptures”, 23 the 
Moung-ti-vihara where the celebrated Chinese pilgrim O Kong 
sojourned and studied ; 24 and Amrtabhavana (modern Antabavana) 


17. Watters. Op.cit. p. 258. 

18. Rajataranginz, iv. 188. 

19. Ibid . iii. 355, Watters, op.cit. p. 259. 

20. Watters, Ibid, 

21. Rajataranginl, iv. 200. 

22. Ibid „ i. 173, 177-78. For Excavation of Harwan, See R. C. Kak, Ancient 
Monuments of Kashmir , London, 1933, pp. 105 ff. 

23. Ibid. IV 209-210. 

24. Ibid. Stein, Tr. IV 188n, p. 140. 
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which was founded by Amrtaprabha, the wife of king Megavahana 
for the benefit of foreign bhiksus\ 2S Besides the Viharas there were 
also residential schools called Mathas which were established by the 
members of the royal family and private individuals. One such 
Mafha was established by king Yasaskara 26 for the residence of the 
students of Aryadesa (northern India) coming to Kashmir to receive 
education. 


The vihara was originally designed as a square block having on 
all the four sides rows of cells with a courtyard in the middle With 
the passage of time and the development of the monastic organisation, 
the vf hQra became an elaborate campus with many adjuncts. The 
extent remains of the Parihasapura vihara would give us an idea about 
the style of construction and the design of a vihara in Kashmir. The 
excavations at the site have revealed that the monastery was a 
quadrangle of twenty six cells enclosing a “square courtyard which 
was orginally paved with stone flags, some of which are extant. In 
.front of the cells was a broad verandah, which was probably covered, 
the roof being supported by a colonnade which ran along the edge 
of the plinth. A flight of steps led down to the courtyard. Exactly 
opposite to this, in the middle of the west wall, were three cells 
preceded by a vestibule, which was built on a plinth projected into 
the courtyard. It is probable that these were the apartments occupied 
by the abbot of the monastery. Near its corner is a large stone 
trough, which might have served as a water reservoir for bathing 
purposes. A couple of stone drains passing underneath cells nos. 18 
and 21 carry off the rain and other surplus water from the courtyard. 
Externally the plinth is about 10' high”, 27 


S Buddhist monasteries, no doubt, were established with the chief 
purpose of providing facilities for the monks to stay and receive 
instructions in Buddhist doctrines but gradually instruction came 
to be imparted in the secular subjects as well for the benefit of the 
laity. The account of I-Tsing would make it clear that besides the 
monks who had joined the monastery for life, it was a place of 
education for the laity as well who had no intention of joining the 

_j ..•) ~ * * ^ > DU O (. 

25. Ibid . iii. 9 ; The vihara is also mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
Ou-Kong under the Chinese name, Ngo-mi-t’ fr-p' o-Wan ; Stein, Notts on 
Ou-K’ong p. II ; Tr. Rajatarangini , p 73. iii 9n, 

26. Ibid. VI. 87. 

27. Kak, op.cit pp. 147-48, 
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Order for life. » He states that “those white-robed laymen who came 
to the residence of a priest and read chiefly Buddhist scriptures with 
the intention that they may one day become tonsured and yellow 
robed, are called children ( manava ). 28 Those who coming to the 
priest want to learn secular literature only without having any 
• intention of quitting the world are called students (, brahmacdri )”. 29 
These two groups of students though residing in a monastery ‘‘have 
to subsist at their own expense. In the monasteries there are many 
students who are entjj:u$ted to the Bhikkhus and instructed [ by them in 
secular literature”. 3o (. These non-professionals after receiving requisite 
education would go to the royal courts and giving proof of their 
efflciency, talent and scholarship by participating in debates and 
discussions took jobs in the administration of the^country. Those who 
were not so lucky ‘took occupations they liked’. 31 

The viharas of Kashmir were famous equally for high standard 
of teaching as for the rich libraries and rare books they contained. 
The main purpose of the Chinese pilgrims’visit to the Valley was to 
collect copies of the authentic Buddhist texts. Huen Tsiang utilized 
his two years long stay in the Valley in obtaining copies of the 
valuable manuscripts and for this purpose the host king provided the 
assistance of twenty clerks. 33 

Curriculum and Courses of Study 

The education appears to have been imparted in three stages, 
preliminary or primary, high and the specialized courses. The 
elementary education was imparted in the elementary schools, higher 
education in the viharas while for specialisation in different fields of 
study, the teaching facilities were provided in the universities, some of 
which like Taxila, Nalanda and Vikramasila won world wide renown. 
Regarding the courses of study included at the primary, higher and 
university level, the Chinese irqv^Jlers Huen Tsiang’and I-Tsing 
furnish interesting information] "'Thus Huen Tsiang tells us that ‘in 
beginning the educajtfm of their~children and winning them on to 
progress they follow the ‘twelve Chapters 1 When the children are 
seven years of age the great treatises of the Five Sciences are 


iM '^28. I-Tsing. Tr. Takakosu, p. 105, 
if l-29. Ibid . p .106. 

1C ~'30. Ibid. 

ff./3i. I-Tsing, op.cit. pp. 177-78. 

32. Watters, op.cit. p. 259. 
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gradually communicated to them. The first science is grammar which 
teaches and explains words and classifies their distinctions. The 
second is that of the skilled professions (concerned with) the principles 
of the mechanical arts, the dual processes and astrology. The third 
is the science of medicine (embracing) exercising charms, medicines, 
the use of the stone, the needle and moxa. The fourth is the science 
of reasoning by which the orthodox and heterodox are ascertained, 
and the true and false are thoroughly sought out. The fifth is the 
science of the internal which investigates and teaches the five degrees 
of religious attainments (Jit. the five vehicles) and the subtle doctrine 
of Karma ”. 33 

More complete and accurate account is given by I-Tsing who 
says, “the child began his education at the age of six years. Tne first 
book that he studied was Siddha composition (otherwise called 
Siddhirastu). It was mastered in' six months. In the eighth years 
the student took up Panini’s SO teas and the D hat upat ha which were 
completed in eight-months time. In the 10th year was commended 
the study of the three Khilas, namely, Astadhatu , manda and Unadi. 
The study of these texts took three years. In the 15th year the student 
began the Kasikavritti a commentary on Panini’s grammar which he 
finished in five years time; Next he began learning composition in 
prose and verse and studied Hetuvidya (logic) and abhidhamma 
(Metaphysics). For logic the students studied Nagarjuna’s introductory 
treatise on logic called Nyoyadyura-Tarka-Scstra which taught them 
how to rightly draw inferences ( anumana ). They also studied Jmtaka - 
mala which increased their power of comprehension.” 34 

- The foregoing accounts of Huen Tsiang and It-Sing would show 
that the child began his study with a primer called ‘twelve chapters’ 
by Huen Tsiang and Siddha-composilion or Siddhirastu by I-Tsing. 
The primer consisted of twelve chapters and started with the words 1 
Siddhirastu (May there be success). This accounts for the names 
‘twelve chapters’ and Siddhirastu. The primer gave the Sanskrit 
Alphabet beginning with the vowels followed by consonants and the 
medial vowels and then the ligatures or the combination of two or 
more consonants. After learning the Sanskrit alphabet the students 
studied the Sanskrit grammar, the Sutras of Panini and the Kail - 
kmitti. Emphasis on grammar would show how its intensive study 


V/33. Ibid, do 154-55. 
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was thought necessary for the proper understanding of the Buddhist 
texts in Sanskrit. Emphasising the need of the study of Sanskrit 
grammar especially the Kasikavritti, I-Tsing remarks. If men of 
China go to India for study, they have first of all to learn this 
grammatical work ( Kasikavritti ), then other subjects. If not, their 
labour will be thrown away”. 35 After the successful completion of 
the study of grammar called Sabdavidya the students took to the study 
of other four sciences Silpasthanavidya (art and crafts), Cikitsavidya 
(medicine), Hetuvidya (logic) and Adhyatmavidya (science of universal 
soul or philosophy). 

The details of the courses included in the Silpasthanavidya 
are not given either by Huen Tsiang or I-Tsing. However some 
information in this regard is furnished by the canonical texts which 
make it clear that besides religious education, instructions were also 
imparted in practical arts and crafts. Thus we read in the Cullavagga 
that Bhikkhus were deputed to work as “building overseers” to take 
charge of building operations on behalf of a lay donor constructing 
a vihara for the purposes of the Sarhgha. Such a building overseer 
was called Navakammika. His job was to ensure that the construction 
of a vihara was in accordance with ‘the rules of the Samgha as to 
size, form and object of the various apartments. 36 The inmates of a 
vihara were also expected to be self supporting so far as the upkeep of 
their dress and other kit was concerned. 


They were expected to prepare their own robes and keep them 
in fit condition. They were allowed ‘the use of a loom, and of 
shuttles, strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging to a loom.” 3 ’ 
The Bhikkhus are also represented as being ‘ill at ease without the 
practice of some handicraft.’ 38 The facilities for training and practice 
in the handicrafts such as spinning, weaving, tailoring, etc were also 
provided in the monasteries to the laity and the general public so that 
they may be able to procure a living. The Mahavagga describes 
Buddha as saying, “For even the laymen, O Bhik ius w o are c a 
in white, for the sake of some handicraft that may procure em a 
living, will be respectful, affectionate, hospitable to their teaciers. 


•“'35. Ibid. p. 175. 

^36. Cullavagga, VI. 17 ; Mookerji, op.cit , PP. 444-445. 
v37. Ibid. V. 28 Mookerji, Ibid. 
v58. Ibid. 

v39. Mahavagga , v. 4, 2. 
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The study of the medical science (< cikitstividya ) formed an 
important subject of study of the Buddhist monks for sound health 
was regarded sine qua non for obtaining higher knowledge. The 
Buddhist texts throw ample light on the study and practice of medicine 
and surgery in ancient India. Jivaka who attended on Buddha and 
was the court physician of king Bindusara is a celebrated name in 
the medical history of ancient India He specialised both in medicine 
and surgery and his miraculous treatments and surgical operations 
as, e.g , of the skull of a rich merchant at Rajagraha to cure him of 
head ailment ; of entangled intestines of a merchant’s son, to dis¬ 
entangle the twisted intestines and put them back in their right 
position would excite, wonder even to-day. 40 The celebrated Buddhist 
text Milinda-panho which contains a conversation between the Indo- 
Greek king Menander and Buddhist logician Nagasena, the conver¬ 
sation believed by some to “have taken place in the immediate 
vicinity of Kashmir” furnishes information about the medical studies 
in India in the 1st century B.C. and gives a long list of renowned 
physicians and surgeons of yore. The accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
are also full of information on the subject, 


L\ v v 


The study of medicine must have been cultivated on a fairly 
large scale in ancient Kashmir as well, r Alberuni praises Kashmir 
for its ‘high schools of Hindu Sciences’ 41 which evidently included 
medical sciences as well. The famous treatise on medicine composed 
by Caraka called the Caralca Samhita is believed by some to have 
been composed in Kashmir. Caraka is traditionally believed to 
have been the court physician of Kaniska. The original of the text 
is lost and the version now available is that made by Drcjhabala 
of Kashmir who lived in 9th century. Dnjhadbala himself admits 
of having added certain chapters to Caraka’s woik. The text 
became so popular that it was one of the few Sanskrit works which 
were first translated into Persian and Arabic. The Carakasamhita 
was commented upon by one Jajjata who also belonged to Kashmir. 
Another important medical treatise written by Susruta called Susruta 
Samhita was equally popular in Kashmir as indicated by the 
famous commentary of it written by another Kashmiri scholar 

-- Q — y hriKl V^r S 

if Gilgit-Manuscripts , Vol. HI, Part-2, pp. 1-52 where 


Ibifay llLtf Gilgit-Manuscripts, 
the first section of the Chivaravastu of the 
a detailed account of Jivaka and his treatments 

41. 


in 


Alberuni, )&jtab-ul-Hind, Tr. Sacbau, VoL I. Po 173, 
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I-Tsitrg explains why Cikitsdvidya or medical science was a 
part of the compulsory course of education for both the laity and the 
monks. ‘Is it not a sad thing ? , he asks, ‘that sickness prevents the 
pursuit of one’s duty and vocation. Is it not beneficial if people 
can benefit others as well as themselves (by the study of 
medicine) ?” 42 

Debates and discussions were an important part of Buddhist 
learning. Inculcation of the powers of debate and discussion was 
specially emphasized since the Buddhist votary’s chief function was 
to spread the Buddhist doctrine and win converts from other faiths 
by logical reasoning. This could only be done by developing an 
incontrovertible power of debate and argumentation and thus 
hetundyci or science of reasoning appears to have been included 
among the five sciences forming part of the curriculum of the 
elementary and general education. 

The fifth science adhyatmavidya included among other things 
the study of the main canonical texts of Buddhism. 

All the aforementioned five sciences were the essential compo¬ 
nents of Buddhist education and “no one could be a leader in the 
church, or an authority on dogma who did. opt show himself a 
proficient in these departments of learning.^ We are told of 
Kumarajlva who was educated in Kashmir that he studied the 
Astras of the Five Sciences. Also of Ganabhadra (also educated 
in Kashmir) it is recorded that in his youth he leaded.the S&stras 
of the Five sciences, astronomy, arithmetic, medicine, exorcisms.” 43 (J. 

The courses of study described above comprised the courses 
of elementary and general education after the successful completion 
of which a student became eligible for higher and specialised study. 
The advanced study could be taken up in grammar, religion or 
medicine. The instruction in higher and specialised branches of 
study as imparted in such celebrated Universities as Taxila, Nalanda, 
Vikrama^ila, Vallabhi, etc. detailed accounts of which have been left 
by the Chinese pilgrims. 

..f Scripts used for writing 

For writing purposes both Brahmi and Khorofthi scripts appear 
to have been used. Kharosphi seems to have been very popular in 

^42. I-Tsing, opxit. % p. 130. 

'*^43; Watters, opcit p. 158. 
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ancient Kashmir in as much as even- the commoners like potters 
had a fairly, good knowledge of it. This is indicated by the 
Kharosthi numerals incised on the famous brick tiles of Harwan. 
Number of votive tablets with famous Buddhist creed ye dharma hetu 
etc. in Brahmi incised on them have been discovered at ancient 
Buddhist site of Kashmir which furnish evidence of the popularity of 
Brahmi among the Buddhists of Kashmir. The famous Gilgit 
Manuscripts are written in the so called Post—Gupta Brahmi alphabet 
of 7 th century. From 9th century the Sarada alphabet seems-to, 
have been exclusively used. The Sarada, a descendant of Brahmi, is 
the alphabet of Kashmir par excellence and all extant Sanskrit and 
Buddhist texts cf Kashmir are written in this script. 

Exercise and Sports 

Besides the formal subjects of study mentioned above exercise 
and sport seem to have formed an important part of the curriculum. 
I-Tsing tells us that ‘in India both priests and laymen are generally 
in the habit of taking walks, going backwards and forwards along a 

path, at suitable hours, and at their pleasure.The walking 

hours are in the forenoon and late in the afternoon. They either go 
away (for a walk) from their monasteries or stroll quietly along 
corridors’. 45 This physical exercise was expressly undergone ‘for the 
sake of taking air’, so as to keep oneself in good health or ‘to cure 
diseases’. The Buddhist texts like the Cnllavagga give a long list of 
games and sports in which a-.Buddhist monk could take part. 
These included, dice, chariot races, archery matches, shooting marbles 
with fingers, riding elephants, horses, driving carriages, wrestling, 
boxing, etc. 46 j ? 

Methods of Instruction 

In India the knowledge committed to memory has traditionally 
been considered superior to that committed to writing. Thus though 
writing was Hn vogue, the stress was always on oral instruction and 
learning. I-Tsing in one of his passages states, “there are two 
traditional ways^Nm India for attaining to intellectual power 
(1) committing to memory (2) the alphabet which fixes one’s ideas. 

By this way after a practice of ten days or a month a student feels 


44. Alberuni, op.c’it., p. 173. 
V"45. I-Tsing* tip.cii; p. 114. 
v46. CUlldvagga t i. 13. 2. 
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bis thought rises like a fountain and can commit to memory whatever 
he has once heard. This is far from being a myth for I myself have 
met such men.” 47 The act purport of this passage is not clear but 
it certainly refers to the prevalent practice of learning everything 
by heart. / 

Importance was .also attached to the instruction by debates 
and discussion. The' importance of debates and discussion and of 
inculcating the/power of reasoning has been discussed above. It was 
the power to,-vanquish opponents in discussion which on the one hand 
made a monk eligible for a higher rank in the monestic hierarchy 
and om-riie other ensured a lay worshipper a job in the government, t-'"" 

Distinguished Acaryas 


We may now make a- brief mention of the distinguished 
Buddhist Acaryas o,TTCasbmir. As has already been pointed out the 
greatest contribution of Kashmir to Buddhism and Buddhist literature 
was the creatian of the expository treatises on the Buddhist canonical 
texts which came to be known as Vibhnsl and Upadesa Sastras. 
Applauding the merits of these works Huen Tsiang writes, “In these 
there is evidence of great study and research. In them we find extra¬ 
ordinary insight into the Buddhist love of various kinds and also 
into the Brahmanical learning, Indian alphabets, and the Vedas and 
their Angas.” 48 ' These commentaries Were the creation of some 
distinguished Buddhist scholars of Kashmir of whom only a few 
names have been bequeathed to us. 



The Acaryas mentioned by Huen Tsiang are Sanghabhadra, 49 
the author of Nyp.yanuso.ra Sdstra, Skandhila 50 who wrote Vibhdsa- 
Prakarana-Pada-Sastra, PDrna 51 who composed a commentary on 
Vibha$a Sastra, Bodhila 52 who composed the treatise called Tatva- 


'^47. I-Tsing. op cit., p. 183; That oral instruction was the only instructional 
method followed in the north is also attested by Fa-Hien (A.D. 3S9-414), ‘Fa-Hien’s 
original object bad been to search for (copies of) the Vmaya. In the various 
kingdoms of North India however, he had found one master transmitting orally 
(the rules) to another, but no written copies which he could transcribe', James 
Lagge, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, New York, 1965, p. 98. 

Watters /op.cit , p. 278. 

49. Beal, op.cit., p. 160. 

50. Ibid., p. 161. 

51. Ibid., p. 162. 

52. Ibid. 
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Sancaya-SDstra , Gunaprabha, 53 a great authority on the Vinaya of the 
Mnlsarvastivadins and author of several works, and Vimalamitra 54 
who was an adherent of the Saravata (i e., Sarvastivada) School 
having made a profound study of canonical and heterodox scriptures 
id had travelled in India to learn the mysteries of the Tripitaka ; 
and Bandudatta who taught the famous Buddhist Scholar Kumarajlva. 
Among other distinguished Acaryas who studied, taught and wrote 
in Kashmir mention may be made of Katyayaniputra, Vasubandhu, 
ASvaghosa, Vasumitra, Nagarjuna, Sarvajnamitra, Dharmatrata and 
Jinabandhu. 

A number of Buddhist scholars *after receiving education in 

Tf- ^ 

Kasnmir went to Central Asia^ and were responsible for translating 
the canonical Buddhist texts from Sanskrit into Chinese. Among 
these mention may be made of Kumarajiva, Sanghabhuti, Gautam- 
sahgha, Punyatrata, Dharmayasasa, Buddhayasa, Vimalaksa, Buddha- 
jiva, Dharmamitra, Loka-Ksema, the Parthian An Shik Kao and 
Sogdian Rang Seng Hui. .C . 

~ The Kashmiri teachers not only went to China but also to Tibet 
and Java. While a noted Buddhist Scholar of Kashmir named 
Gunavarman was responsible for converting the whole of Java and the 
neighbouring islands to Buddhist faith, Thumi Sambota introduced 
' the same in Tibet. When in the end of 9th century the Buddhist faith 
was extirpated in Tibet by the great persecutor Lang Dharma, the 
same was restored a century later by such Kashmiri Savants as 
Somnath Kashmiri^and Sribhadra who put a new life into the 
dying religion. v/J £'{ 

We have discussed above in brief the salient features of 
Buddhist education in ancient Kashmir. We have seen that Kashmir 
soon after the introduction of Buddhist faith became a celebrated 
centre of Buddhist learning and education and pretty large number 
ofViharas or monasteries were established from time to time to 
impart instruction in the canonical and secular literature. The 
students* after undergoing preliminary and final ordination pursued 
a course of study which included both religious and secular subjects. 
Instruction was open to all with absolutely no consideration of caste 
or creed and elementary and general education was imparted both 


53. lbid< t r. 327. 

54. Ibid. 
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to the monks and the laity. Monks who preferred to join Monastic 
Institution for life received specialised training in canonical texts and 
monastic discipline, while lay-adherents after receiving general 
education took up occupation according to their choice. Kashmiri 
Viharas produced great Buddhist scholars whose fame soon spread 
far and wide and many zealous aspirants flocked to the Valley to 
receive education and derive benefit from the erudition and scholarship 
of these savants. The Chinese pilgrims Huen Tsiang I-Tsing and 
Ou’ Kong speak highly of these teachers and the Viharas headed 

by them. 

A notable feature of Buddhist education in Kashmir was that 
it never fostered acrimony among different faiths nor encouraged 
denunciation of other religions. Different faiths flourished simul¬ 
taneously in the Valley and had at time the same adherents. Great 
kings like Asoka, Kaniska, Lalitaditya and Avantivarman did not 
patronise one faith to the exclusion of others but professed equal 
regard for all religions and made donations both to Buddhist and 
Brahmanical institutions without discrimination. w 

It is unfortunate that owing to the loss of considerable Buddhist 
literature produced in Kashmir our information regarding the Buddhist 
education in ancient Kashmir is extremely meagre but it is hoped 
that the buried treasures would come to surface some day and our 
knowledge about Buddhist education and monastic institutions in 
ancient Kashmir would be augmented. 
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